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"Sound of the aurora. — Another physical phe- 
nomenon about which there is considerable disa- 
greement is the sound which, according to some 
observers, sometimes accompanies the aurora bore- 
alis. 

It is a very general belief in certain countries — 
for instance, in the Orkneys, in Finmark, and 
among the Indians of the territories round Hudson 
Bay — that the aurora is accompanied by a par- 
ticular sound, somewhat resembling the rustling 
of silk. The Lapps, who also believe in the exist- 
ence of this sound, compare it to the ' cracking ' 
which may be heard in the joints of the reindeer 
when in movement. A great number of trust- 
worthy observers maintain that they have dis- 
tinctly heard this sound during very vivid auroras. 
Others, on the contrary, have never remarked any 
sound which in their opinion could reasonably be 
attributed to the aurora ; we must note, however, 
that purely negative results cannot be set against 
a single positive and certain fact." 

The observations which M. Angot seems to heed 
in this connection are subsequent to the account in 
Hearne. It is not impossible, of course, that 
Byron drew his information from some other, 
earlier source, as it is not impossible that he had 
read Hearne, 3 for he was both a traveler and a 
reader of travels. Is it not more likely that he 
involuntarily hit off the cadence of Wordsworth's 
Complaint ? There is a certain similarity in his 
jingle. 

A flitting note like the present may at least 
conclude where it began, with a suggestion about 
Wordsworth's mental caliber. This may be gaged 
more accurately by the measure of a serious record 
like The Prelude, which the author of Main Cur- 
rents has hardly consulted enough for a proper 
understanding of his man, as by undue attention 
to the small talk of Moore and Emerson. How- 
ever limited Wordsworth's horizon may have 
appeared to Emerson in 1833, or to an admirer of 
Nietzsche and Byron many years later, his con- 
ception thirty years earlier of what a poet ought to 
see and do was not restricted. Witness The Pre- 
lude toward the end of Book Fifth (lines 523 ff. ) ; 
in spite of a grammatical hitch the mental sweep 
of the passage is untrammeled : 

Ye dreamers, then, 
Forgers of daring tales ! we bless you . . . 



. . . we feel 
With what, and how great might ye are in league, 
Who make our wish, our power, our thought a deed, 
An empire, a possession, — ye whom time 
And seasons serve ; all Faculties to whom 
Earth crouches, the elements are potter's clay, 
Space like a heaven filled up with northern lights 
Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere at once. 



Lane Cooper. 



Cornell University. 



"He might have known about Hearne through Edward 
Ellice, who was connected with the Hudson's Bay Company. 



THE PEOLOGUE OF Sir Orfeo. 

Sir Orfeo, 1 one of the most charming among the 
middle English romances, has received a good 
deal of attention at the hands of scholars : it has 
been conclusively shown that it is a translation 
from a now lost French original, and its points of 
contact with varied Celtic legends have been made 
the subject of careful study. 2 Its opening lines, 
however, which do not constitute a part of the tale 
itself, have been generally left out of account, 
except in so far as their probable source has been 
— with every reason — sought in the lais of Marie 
de France. 8 Their purpose is to give us an ac- 
count of the origin of the so-called Breton lays. 
It may repay us to examine them a little more 
closely. 

In the first place, are we right in ascribing 
them to Sir Orfeo f As far as I know, this point 
is still undecided. These lines are found in only 
two out of three manuscripts, in which Sir Orfeo 
has come down to us, and, on the other hand, they 
are almost identical with the beginning of the Lay 
le Freine* (which is, as is well known, a trans- 
lation of one of Marie's Lais). To which of the 
two poems did they originally belong ? The evi- 
dence of the manuscripts is quite inconclusive, as 
the Auchinleck manuscript in which these lines 
are wanting, is by no means in a perfect state of 

1 Sir Orfeo, ein englisches Feenmarchen aus dem Mittel- 
alter, hgg. von Dr. Oscar Zielke, Breslau, 1880. 

2 See especially Kittredge, Am. Jowrn. of Philology, vn, 
176 ff. 

s Zupitza, Engl. Stud., x, p. 42. 

4 Published by Varnhagen, Anglia, in, 415 ff. 
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preservation. 6 The question must be settled other- 
wise. An examination of the contents of these 
opening verses soon points to the fact that Sir 
Orfeo is the poem where they belong by right. 
Let us suppose, for argument's sake, that they 
were written by the author of the Lay le Freine. 
How did he happen upon them? Clearly he 
could not have taken them from his original, 
where the tale is preceded only by two verses of 
rather vague import. 6 On the other hand, the 
information they give us was borrowed — as was 
long ago shown by Zupitza — from the prologues 
or conclusions of several of Marie's lays. How 
are we to understand this? Did Zupitza mean 
that the English poet got his hints himself out of 
Marie ? In that case, we should picture him to 
ourselves as a presumably faithful translator in 
the tale proper but as a somewhat laborious com- 
piler in the introduction to the tale. The sup- 
position is of course possible, but not very prob- 
able. Or are we not rather to admit that the 
work of compilation, such as it was, was done by 
a French poet and that the author of Sir Orfeo 
translated his preface as well as his tale ? We 
must take into account that the prologue of Sir 
Orfeo — by the nature and the extent of the infor- 
mation it gives — stands alone T in middle English 
literature. But French literature of the thir- 
teenth century provides us with quite a number 
of parallels. It is enough here to mention the 
prologues of Doon, Tydorel, and the whole lai du 
Lecheor. It is therefore most likely that their 
English counterpart at the beginning of Sir Orfeo 
was itself a pretty literal translation from the 
French; as Marie's Le Fraime contains nothing 
of the sort, it must have opened the French lai 
a" Orphee. It must be noted that the closing 
lines of Sir Orfeo — presumably translated from 
the French like the rest — are quite in keeping 
with the prologue. 8 

6 Of. Kittredge, p. 176, n. 2, and Zielke, p. 22. 

6 Le lai del Fraisne vus dirai | sulunc le cunte que jeo 
sai. 

T With the exception of the Franklin's Tale. But it is 
not absurd to suppose that Chaucer had the opening lines 
of Sir Orfeo in mind when he wrote his own prologue to 
the Franklin' 8 Tale. I hope to come back to this point in 
a subsequent paper. 

8 LI. 595-600 : "Harpours in Bretaine after>an | Herd, 
hou J>is mervaile bigan, | And made herof a lay of gode 



Provided with that introduction which we are 
thus led to assign to it, the French lai d' OrpMe 
appears in a rather new light. It reveals itself to 
us at once as one of the younger lais, belonging 
to the second or the third generation. 9 It was of 
course only after Marie's work was done that later 
poets could turn to her for information ; and we 
shall see a little further on that it was not even 
till the collection of the French lays, such as we 
know it, was nearly complete that the prologue of 
Orphee could have been written. It was then 
composed at a time when there was a good deal of 
talk about, but very little knowledge of, the old 
Bretons ; most of the writers of lais confined them- 
selves to rehandling themes already treated by 
Marie. 10 Between an introduction and a conclu- 
sion closely modeled on her prologues and epi- 
logues, clever but unimaginative jongleurs would 
insert a story that sometimes was also taken from 
Marie, sometimes borrowed from quite a different 
source. So in Doon a tale of Eastern origin was 
fused with a legend which on examination proves 
to be nothing else but that of Milun ; the result 
of that most artificial fusion was called by its 
proud author a lai. The author of Havehck 
took bodily out of Gaimar's chronicle a rather 
lengthy passage narrating a fine old legend ; he 
slightly modified it, and, adorning it with a pro- 
logue and a conclusion in the style and at times 
the phraseology of Marie, he forthwith launched 
into the world, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, a new Breton lai, as genuine as 
many others of the same time. Just in the same 
manner, we may suppose, the author of Orphee 
rehandled a Classic myth and worked it over into 
a lai. But for ingenuity and knowledge of the 
technique of his trade, he was certainly far above 

likeing | And nempned it after J>e king : pat lay Orfeo is 
yhote, | Gode is >e lay, swete is J>e note." Of. Ouigemar, 
883-886 ; GraelerU, 3-4. Of. G. Paris, EM. Litt. de la 
France, xxrx, 500-501. 

9 1 agree with Prof. Kittredge (see pp. 180-182) that 
the passages often cited from the Lai de VEspine (11. 180- 
185 ) and Floire et Blanceflor (ed. Du Meril, p. 231) , have 
nothing to do with the French original of Sir Orfeo, 
although I cannot think that they refer us to a genuine 
Breton lay. 

10 For all that concerns the so-called anonymous Lais 
and their attitude towards Marie, see Zts. f. rom. Phil,, 
:, 19 ff. 
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the usual ran of the thirteenth century lay-writ- 
ers ; his adaptation is so clever that, had he not 
retained the Classical names, it might have been 
difficult to prove his acquaintance with the Classic 
tale. u There is little doubt that the adaptation 
was his own work ; he wrote at too late a day for 
us to be able to assume that he drew on a Breton 
original. Was he nevertheless influenced, in his 
work of rehandling, by Celtic legends more or less 
similar to the Classic myth, which were known to 
him in a French form now lost? 12 Or did he 
simply turn for the colouring and the new matter 
he wanted to the Arthurian romances or the 
romans d'aventure of his own time, and thus 
apply to the tale itself very much the same 
method as to the introduction? 18 I feel rather 
inclined to adopt the second solution, but in the 
absence of quite conclusive evidence one way or 
the other, it is perhaps wiser to leave the question 
undecided. 

In returning to the Prologue, we tread upon 
safer ground, for in this case we have both the 
copy (in its English translation) and the original 
(Marie). Let us not look here for genuine and 
accurate information on the Breton Lais ; in the 
thirteenth century the Bretons had for a long 
time ceased to be very distinct figures, and the 
memory of them grew every day dimmer. In so 

11 Cp. Zielke, p. 4. 

12 Prof. Kittredge admits the existence of a Breton lay 
which the French translator probably rendered without 
much change. But his main thesis — namely, that we 
have to do here with an adaptation of the Ovidian story 
to Celtic beliefs and traditions — is not absolutely bound 
up, it seems to me, with the assertion that there ever ex- 
isted such a lay. Even Marie, in my opinion, can hardly 
be shown to have had access to 'Breton lays.' And 
yet some of her stories which she got from French written 
sources or by word of mouth from French jonglews, un- 
doubtedly go back to Celtic traditions. The case might 
be the same with the author of Orphle. 

13 Cf. Zielke, Sir Orfeo, p. 137 : Vieles von dem bei- 
werke, mit dem der dichter seine romanze geschmuckthat, 
kehrt in der weltliteratur jener zeit wieder. So erinnert 
uns die scene der thronentsagung an Guillaume d' Angle- 
terre : das traurige Leben, welches Orfeo im walde fflhrt, 
an Iwein und Parthenopeus ; die ausstattung des feen- 
schlosses an Beves und Flandrijs ; die auflorderung des 
feenkonigs an Orfeo, sich den lohn fiir seine kunst selbst 
zu bestimmen, an Tristan, [Cf. Kittredge, p. 188] ; das 
wechseln der kleider an Horn, William of Palerne und 
Beves. 



far as they were represented as makers of Lays, 
that memory was mainly kept up by a literary 
tradition which went back to Marie ; the chief 
interest of the introductions to the thirteenth cen- 
tury Lays lies in that they allow us to form an 
idea as to how that tradition developed or in other 
terms how readers of that time understood Marie 
and the somewhat obscure indications of her pro- 
logues. The text of our prologue is rather uncer- 
tain ; the three manuscripts, H, O and F M have 
different readings for almost every line, and al- 
though the variations are mostly very slight they 
are not always so. For 11. 1-4 it is obvious that 
H and F present the best reading ; O modified 
rather clumsily the original text, without, it is 
true, greatly altering the meaning. U. 5-12 : 
here the three manuscripts are in almost complete 
agreement. In the following lines, variations are 
more significant ; let us, for instance, compare 
H and F : 



13 In Breteyne bi hold 

time 
This layes were 

wrought, so seith 

this rime. 
When kinges might our 

yhere 
Of ani mervailes that 

ther were, 
17 Thai token an harp in 

gle and game, 
And maked a lay and 

gaf it name. 



M. 

13 In Brytain J>is 

arne yvvryte, 
Furst yfounde and forJ>e 

ygete, 
Of aventures >at fillen 

by dayes 
Wherof Brytouns made 

her layes, 

17 When J>eymyghtowher 

heryn 
Of aventures J>at J>er 

weryn, 
pey toke her harpys wij> 

game, 
Maden layes and jaf it 

name. 

"Which of the two gives the best reading ? To 
be sure, one might contend that although the two 
texts are somewhat different the meaning is sub- 
stantially the same. It is possible that by the 
lays which are ' written ' in Brittany, H simply 
means the songs that were composed on the occa- 
sion of the 'adventures' and to which another 
reference is made and — awkwardly enough — a 
third one in lines 19 and 20. In that case then, 

11 H (Harleian ms.), O (Bodleian MS.), F (Lay le 
Freine preserved only in the Auchinleck MS. ). The 
Auchinleck ms. of Sir Orfeo lacks the introduction. Cf. 
Zielke, 22 ff., and Varnhagen, Anglia, in, 415. 
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there would seem to be almost a contradiction 
between lines 13-14 and lines 19-20. The pro- 
cess of composition denoted by lines 19-20 hardly 
implies a writing down of the songs, in fact, seems 
to exclude the idea of it. But it is far more likely 
that the scribe of H got here a little confused ; 
having in his mind the tale of Orfeo which he was 
making ready to copy he imagined — in a probably 
obscure and rather unconscious manner — the Bre- 
ton lays to be at once and at the same time, songs 
sung to the harp and narrative poems written for 
the enjoyment of a reading public. But was this 
the idea of the English author of our prologue ? 
That does not seem probable in this passage at 
least. He does not say that he is going to tell us 
a lay, but only to relate one of those ' adventures ' 
in memory of which the Bretons used to make 
lays. 

21 Of aventures, J>at han befalle, 
Y can sum telle, but nought all. 
Herken, lordyngs, }>at ben trewe, 
And y wol 30U telle of Sir Orphewe. 

Cf. F: 

Now of this aventours that weren yfalle 

Y can tel sum, ac nought alle. (11. 18-20). 15 

In the same manner, while in the closing verses of 
the romance, he mentions a lay, he by no means 
says that that Breton lai — a musical piece made 
to be sung to a tune — is identical with the story 
he has just told us ; in feet, his words imply the 
reverse. 

595 Harpours in Bretaine af ter)>an 

Herd, hou )>is mervaile bigan, 

And made herof a lay of gode likeing 

And nempned it after J>e king : 
599 pat lay Orfeo is yhote, 

Gode is J>e lay, swete is >e note. 16 

The author of Sir Orfeo makes here the same 
careful distinction between the tale ('conte' or 
'aventure') and the Breton lai that Marie had 
made in Guigemar " and others of her lays (al- 

16 The next two lines inF: "Ac herkneth lordinges 
sothe to sain | Ichil you telle Lay leFrain " are obviously 
a translation of the opening lines of Marie's lai : " Le lai 
del Fraisne vus dirai | sulunc le cunte que jeo sai." 

"These lines are lacking in H, but are found both in A 
and O. Cf. Kittredge, p. 177, n. 2. 

17 Gfuigemar, 11. 19-21 : Les contes que jo sai verais, | 
dunt li Bretun unt fait les lais, | vos conterai assez brief- 
ment. Of. 11. 883-884: De cest cumte qu'oi' avez | fu 
Guigemar li Urn trovez. 



though not in all of them). For the passage 
under discussion the text of P seems therefore to 
give the best reading. 18 

We are now in a better position to notice and 
discuss another confusion for which this time the 
scribes are not responsible, for it must have taken 
place already in the French original. 19 The author 
of Orphe'e had certainly distinguished between the 
'aventure' and the 'lai': this distinction, to- 
gether with sundry information on the old Bre- 
tons, he had of course borrowed from Marie. The 
consequence is that, wherever in his prologue we 
catch, as it were, an echo of Marie, we notice 
that ' lay ' means song and nothing else (11. 1-4 : 
H, 0, F ; 11. 13-20 F, cf. 11. 15-24 H).* But 
in 11. 5-12 (substantially the same in the three 
manuscripts), which do not come from the Lais, 
we meet with a rather different conception. Here 
the author wanted to give his readers an idea of 
the subjects which the harpers of old sang in 
their lays ; no easy task, we may believe, for a 
man of the thirteenth century ; one had scarcely 
then an opportunity to listen to a genuine Breton 
lay. The best way out of the difficulty was per- 
haps to turn for information to the rather numer- 
ous so-called (French) lays which claimed to tell, 
with more or less fidelity, the adventures out of 
which the Bretons had made their lays. And 
there can be little doubt that in lines 5-12 our 
author refers us, not to the original Breton lays, 
but to the works of Marie, Benaut and to the 
anonymous lays : 

5 Sum ben of wele und sum of wo, 

And sum of joy and merj>e also, 

Sum of trechery and sum of gyle, 

And sum of happes, >at fallen by whyle, 
9 Sum of bourdys and sum of rybaudry, 

And sum >er ben of J* feyre. 



18 An examination of the first lines of O for this passage 
confirms our interpretation. But towards the end of it the 
scribe falls into the same blunder as the copyist of H : 
pat in J>e leys ben iwrou^ht | Fyrst fond and for)>e brought \ 
of aventours >at fell some deys | J>e Bretonys J*rof made 
>er leys | 03 kynges J>at before us were, | When >ey myjt 
any woundres here | J>ey lete )>em vn-yte as it were do, | And 
J>er among is sir Orfewo (11. 13-20). The end is obviously 
shortened. 

19 At the same time it sufficiently accounts for the blun- 
der of the scribe of H. 

20 See the passages of Marie made use of by the author 
of Oi-ph&e in the article of Zupitza already quoted. 
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Off alle J>ing >at men may se, 
Moost o lowe forsoJ>e J>ey be. 

To be sure, one cannot sum up in more felicitous 
terms the contents of the French lays. 81 But it is 
obvious that we are getting rather far from the 
Bretons ; nobody at the time of Marie would have 
dreamed of ascribing to them songs of ' bourdys ' 
and 'rybaudry'; surely the poetess would have 
denied the charge most indignantly. We must 
wait many years before we can find in the authors 
of Ignawe, Lecheor and Nabaret men ready to 
agree on this point with our ingenious trouvere. 
Of course, by thus going for his examples of 
Breton lays to collections of French tales, he ran 
the risk of mixing up quite different things ; he 
was almost inevitably led to assign to the latter a 
name which by right belonged only to the former : 

3 pe layesfxit ben ofharpyng 

Ben yfounde of frely thing. 

Sum ben of wele and sum of wo . . . 
9 Sum of bourdys and sum of rybaudry. 

It must be said at once, that this confusion is not 
peculiar to our author ; it was made in his own 
time by more than one lay- writer. As a matter 
of fact, it can be traced back to Marie herself. 
While in the oldest of her tales, Guigemar, and 
in some others, she kept carefully apart the two 
notions of 'tale' written for readers and 'lai' 
sung to a tune, there is no doubt but that in sev- 
eral others she inclined to call her own tale a lai 
as well as the real or pretended original Breton 
song. Contradictions and hesitations such as these 
rather puzzled her imitators in the following age. 
Some consistently maintained the distinction be- 
tween ' tale ' and ' lay ' to the end ; others, more 
or less consciously or willingly, failed to perceive 
or keep up that distinction, and thereby contri- 
buted to assign to the word 'lai,' the only sense 
of which, up to Marie's time, had been song, a 
new meaning, that of short narrative poem on a 
subject connected with the ' matiere de Bre- 
tagne.' 88 The lost lai a" Orphee, we may now 

81 It is, therefore, quite fitting that W. Hertz should 
have opened his collection of lays in his Spielmanns Buck 
by a Tendering of Sir Orfeo. But whether our prologue 
was actually meant by its author to be the introduction to 
a large collection of lays, as Mr. Brugger suggests in Zts. 
f.fr. Spr. u. IAtt., xx, 154, n. 103, is doubtful. 

22 On this point, see Zts. f. rom. Phil., xxix, 299 fl. 



conclude, had certainly its share in that most 
curious development, and in any study of the 
evolution of the lai (the word and the thing) must 
be mentioned and discussed by the side of Doon, 
Lecheor and Tyolet. English literature, too, as 
we know, welcomed, for a time, that novel use of 
an old word, and it is not absurd to suppose that 
the English translation of OrpMe, our Sir Orfeo, 
had a good deal to do with that departure from 
tradition. 

LUCIEN FOTTLET. 

Sryn Mawr College. 



Shakespeaee, Tempest 2. 2. 28. 

Malone, on R. and J. 1. 1. 37, defined 'Poor 
John' as 'hake, dried, and salted,' and is fol- 
lowed by all the editions and dictionaries that I 
have examined. The definition is inaccurate in 
two respects : ' Poor John ' was not hake, and it 
was not salted. The proof is furnished by Captain 
John Smith, especially in his Description of New 
England. In the edition of 1624 (Arber, English 
Scholar's Library 16. 709) he says : 'How many 
thousands this fiftie or sixty yeeres [1564-1614 or 
1624] haue beene maintained by Newfound land, 
where they take nothing but small Cod, whereof 
the greatest they make Cor-fish, and the rest is 
hard dried, which we call Poore-Iohn, would 
amaze a man with wonder,' 

To this corresponds, in the edition of 1616 
(Arber, p. 195) : ' New found Land, doth yearely 
fraught neere 800 sayle of Ships with a sillie 
leane skinny Poore-Iohn, and Corfish ; which at 
least yearely amounts to 3 or 400000 pound.' 

That it was dried, and not salted, is shown by 
various considerations. (1) It is said to be 'hard 
dried ' (see above). (2) In a list of fish (Arber, 
pp. 239, 255, 745) we have : ' Herring, Salt-fish, 
poore Iohn,' etc. ; and (pp. 238, 254, 743) : ' Salt- 
fish, poore Iohn, Salmons,' etc. (3) Smith says 
(p. 198 ; cf. p. 713) : ' In the end of August, 
September, October, and Kouember, you haue 
Cod againe, to make Cor fish, or Poore Iohn : 
and each hundred [fish] is as good as two or 
three hundred in the Newfound Land : so that 
halfe the labour in hooking, splitting, and turning 



